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centre : unfortunately the destruction of the central part of the wall has 
left only the extremities of these grooves. This sun-dial was different 
from any hitherto known, in having not one but six gnomons, one for 
each hour, and consequently for each line, at the extremity of which it 
was placed ; while in the centre there must have been a vertical one for 
mid-day. These metal styles threw their shadow down their line at the 
corresponding hour, but the correspondence was perfect only during 
equinoctial days. It would be necessary to annex a plate in order to 
follow the calculations by which the writer proves his position. He con- 
siders the building to which it was attached to have been not a temple 
but the civil Basilica of Praeneste. 

A. L. F., Jr. 



Prehistoric Fishing in Europe and North America. — By 
Charles Rau, Washington City. Published by the Smithsonian 
Institution, 1884. [Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
509]. 342 pp., 405 figs. 4to. 

At the Paris Exposition of 1868, Anthropology had a most excellent 
installation, the two concepts, race and function, having equal importance. 
If you moved along certain parallel aisles you would be able to study 
the anthropology of a certain race, its anatomy, industries, arts and social 
life. If you passed along another series of parallel aisles, at right angles 
to the first, you would be able to follow out any division of anthropology 
in its manifestation throughout the world. Formerly, both in museums 
and. in published works, it was customary to pursue the ethnic method 
altogether. Owing to the impetus given to comparative technology by 
Gustav Klemm, and later by Lubbock and Tyler, each human art has 
been subjected to a searching investigation, in order to understand its 
elaboration, its origin and life history. 

In our own country, no one student has pursued this method of inves- 
tigation more persistently and successfully than Dr. Charles Rau, from 
whose pen has just appeared a Smithsonian contribution to knowledge, 
entitled, "Prehistoric Fishing in Europe and North America." The 
author admits that he never caught a fish in his life, yet, from his con- 
stant devotion to the one study and conscientious determination to know 
the truth, he has produced a work which will remain the standard upon 
this subject. European fishing is first treated, extending from the Drift 
to the close of the Bronze Age. The quartemary beds have yielded no 
objects directly referable to fishing, but the caves of France, Switzer- 
land and England have disclosed bones of fish, harpoon heads, and 
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drawings of fish on antlers. The first implement figured by Dr. Rau is a 
bone toggle hook, used for catching sea birds by the Eskimo, and it is 
immediately compared with similar instruments from La Madeleine and 
with the Makah halibut and cod hooks., Later the harpoon is widely 
diffused and the great collections from Alaska enable Dr. Rau to walk 
with firm steps. 

Fish-hooks first appear in the lake-dwellings, associated with harpoons 
in great variety, barbed stone arrow-heads, nets, sinkers, floats and dug- 
out canoes. The Bronze Age is very rich in the form and variety of its 
fishing apparatus. The bronze fish-hook figured in the frontispiece, from a 
lacustrine settlement near Morges, Lake of Geneva, Switzerland, is truly 
a graceful object. 

In the portion of the work devoted to America, Dr. Rau properly 
changes his plan and deals consecutively with classes of implements, — 
hooks, harpoons, boats, nets, weirs, carvings of fish, and shell deposits. 
The last sixty pages are filled with extracts from old writers on 
America, beginning with Egede and closing with Captain Cook. An 
appendix notices methods of fishing in Central and South America. 

Dr. Rau does not belong to either of the special schools of anthro- 
pologists ; he is what people are pleased to call a safe man. Therefore it 
is highly probable that, while he has cautiously omitted many things 
which will be proved true, he has not made many statements that will 
not stand the test of severe criticism. 

0. T. Mason. 



Discovery of a Tomb-Cave at Ghain Sielem, Gozo. — By 
Dr. A. A. Caruana. Malta, 1884. 

The cave, now destroyed by the construction of a public road, was 
situated about 1,100 yards from the sea, in a heath of sandstone forma- 
tion on the southern dip of the island, and resembled the isolated tombs 
found on other islands of the Maltese group. These often open into a 
deep vertical shaft, with a descent by step-holes, while each body, in the 
family tombs, lies stretched on its back in a recess communicating at the 
side with the central chamber. Bodies were also laid on platforms or in 
sarcophagi of lead, marble, and clay ; sometimes in stone troughs, or 
sealed in jars placed mouth to mouth after the Babylonian fashion (see 
Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Chaldcea and Assyria, i. p. 359). 
Coins and other contents of these sepulchres show them to be of various 
ages, some of them Phoenician, others Greek and Roman. It is important 
to distinguish the tombs from the ossiferous caverns of the Maltese island 
8 



